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MR. ARNOLD 


We, in these fin-de-siéc/e times, are rather too apt . 


to assume that on the principles of the “survival of 
the fittest” we are about the cleverest, smartest 
and most learned people that have ever lived. 
Even if somebody points out that Shakespeare, 
Humphrey Davy and Erasmus lived some years 
ago we sti'l think ourselves a vastly superior people 
to the medizeval barbarians, just because we have 
the sttam-engine, electric light, or the phonograph. 
Mechanical inventions do progress, - certainly, 
because one man, or one generation, can, and 
does, profit by the experience of a predecessor, 
and improves and advances his work. But there 
can be no doubt that intellectually we are not a 
whit superior to our forefathers ; brain isa faculty 
which sternly refuses to obey the law of heredity, 
and is strictly individual and personal. Great 
intellects are therefore probably created in no 
vaster numbers than of yore; but there are 
thousands of mediocrities (thanks to universal edu- 
cation) who think themselves living examples to 
the contrary. It does us good, therefore, now and 
then to come across a man who can knock the 
conceit out of us, and show us more things than 
our feeble philosophy dreams of. 

Such a man, to the average “ up-to-date” young 
musician, is Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch. Antiquarians 
of higher or lesser degree have from time to time 
expatiated on the merits of Purcell, Lawes, Dowland 
and others ; but it was reserved for Mr. Dolmetsch 
to breatheinto theirnostrils the breath of life. He not 
only talks about them, but he can play the instru- 
ments for which they wrote, or, ‘if need be, manu- 
facture them also; and in the pleasant hour which 
I spent in his old-world house at Keppel Street, 
Bloomsbury, I had the privilege and pleasure of 
listening to their quaint strains for the first time. 

‘““T consider,” says Mr. Dolmetsch, “ that musical 
genius was as plentiful in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth as at any time since, and of quite as high 
an order. Of course, its form has changed, and 
the moulds in which creative music was cast were 
gradually superseded, but it is so far removed 
from the present fashion in music that it is 
more original to us than any modern music can 
possibly be.” 

‘“* And do you consider that executive art was as 
great then as now? Were there as great players 
then as now?” 

“Yes,” replies Mr. Dolmetsch, ‘‘I do most em- 
phatically. Their pieces are very difficult, not only for 
their time, but for all time, and the performers of 
that date must have been possessed of great talent 
and proficiency.” 

“Ts it not a prevalent idea that the stringed 
instruments were just as much too soft as the wind 
instruments were too loud?” I ask. 





DOLMETSCH. 


“ Yes, and.in my opinion, very likely an.incorrect-. 


one. The clavichord, for instance, certainly has a 
very delicate tone, but it possesses within itself as 
many gradations of power as a modern grand 
pianoforte. Just listen to this!” 

His accomplished sister-in-law then performed, 
on a beautiful new clavichord of Mr. Dolmetsch’s 
own making, Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in C 
sharp, from the first book of the 48, and certainly 
the effect was most charming. Not only, was the 
tone very pleasant in itself, but the dynamics and 
nuances were beautifully expressed, and in the 


Fugue the various entries stood out with a clearness _. 


and distinctness particularly characteristic. 

“ And what do you think of the vocal music of 
the Middle Ages ?” 

“Most noble and most dramatic. Some of the 
numbers sung by Mr. Douglas Powell and Mr. 
Bispham at my concerts are quite startling in the 
intensity of their expression. Come and try over 
this, do!” 

Mr. Dolmetsch insists, therefore, on my warbling 
to his accompaniment on the harpsichord a fine 
song by Lawes in D minor. Owing, however, to 
the peculiar look of the copy—very old, but splen- 
didly preserved—and the still more peculiar timbre 
of the harpsichord, I made rather ‘‘a hash of it,” 
though ordinarily I call myself a good sight-reader. 

I could fully realise how effective it would be 
under proper conditions. The harmony was really 
quite modern ; in one place, for instance, we had 
over the word “groan” a minor ninth from the 
root unprepared—B flat against A in the bass. We 
both agreed it was marvellously realistic after 
my rendering, but only Mr. Dolmetsch groaned ; 
that was because there was no one else there, or 
they would too, I expect ! 

“Then, again, weren’t the wind instruments too 
loud ?” I ask. 

“* Well, we can’t really tell what they sounded 
like, unless we could reproduce the players as well 
as the instruments. I can’t-well believe that they 
were of very coarse and rough tone when then used. 
Look at the unearthly sounds a tyro can extract 
from a fiddle, clarionet or oboe, for instance! I 
daresay the old wooden cornet was capable of just 


as pleasing effects as any of these, however, in good : 


hands.” 

Mr. Dolmetsch has lectured at the Royal Insti- 
tution, and his services are now in considerable 
demand in this capacity in various parts of the 
country. The lute, the several sorts of viols, the 
virginals, the harpsichord and the clavichord are 
played by the lecturer, his accomplished daughter, 
Miss Héléne Dolmetseh, and Mrs. Elodie Dolmetsch, 


and, with the:aid of a-vocalist, a most charming: 


evening may be quickly whiled away. And those 
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seeking a new musical experience cannot do better _ 


than to. make themselves acquainted with Mr. 
Arnold Dolmetsch and his concerts, 


Mr. Dolmetsch has a birthday! It is on the 24th 
of February, and ‘he first’ saw the light in 1858 at 
Le Mans, in ‘France. 


—— % kK HHH —— 


WAGNER ON 


BEETHOVEN. 


THe Eroica SYMPHONY. 


“ This most significant tone-poem—the master’s 
third symphony, in which for the first time he 
entered his own individual path—is in many 
respects not as easily comprehensive as might be 
guessed from its name, for the very reason that the 
name, ‘ Heroic Symphony,’ involuntarily leads one 
to look for a sequence of heroic ideas represented 
by musical imaginings in a sort of historico-dramatic 
way. 

“He who approaches the work with such an 
expectation will at first be puzzled, and afte:wards 
disappointed, without arriving at enjoyment in the 
true sense of the word. If, therefore, I endeavour 
to communicate as briefly as possible the idea I 
have gained of the poetic import of this creation I 
do so in the sincere belief that I may facilitate to 
many amongst the audience that comprehension of 
the work which they themselves could acquire only 
by listening to several exceptionally congenial 
readings. 

“Tn the first instance, the word ‘heroic’ should 
be taken in its widest sense, and not only as 
applying to a military hero If in ‘hero’ we see 
™ the representative man, to whom belong all purely 
human attributes—love, pain, power, in their fullest 
meaning—we shall at the same time understand 
the true subject which the artist brings before our 
minds by his keart-moving sounds. The artistic 
space of this work is filled by all the various, 
intensely reciprocal sensations of a_ powerful, 
perfect individuality to which nothing human is 
strange, and which, on the contrary, comprises in 
its being everything truly human, bringing it forth 
again in such a manner that after the free vent of 
mevery noble passion its nature remains a combina- 
tion of tenderest feeling and powerful energy. The 
progress towards this final result gives its ‘ heroic’ 
‘stamp to the work. 

“The first movement comprises, as in a burning 

entre, all the sentiments of a richly developed 
nature in a restless, youthfully active state. Joy 
and sorrow, pleasure and pa‘n, grace and melan- 
holy, thinking and longing, desire and fruition, 
boldness, pride, an unbounded self-reliance, alter- 
nate and interpenetrate each other in such close 
immediate succession that, while we share in all 
these sentiments, none of. them. is. distinctly 
separated from the other—our sympathy being with 
him whogives himselfto us as the all-receptive being. 





“But all these sentiments emanate from one 
central power, which is force ; this force, intensified 
through its various emotional impressions, and 
longing for expression of its being, is the chief 
motor of this musical conception. ‘Towards the 
middle of the movement it rises to an almost 
destructive power, and in its proud manifestation 
we seem to see a destroyer of the world: a Titan 
struggling with gods. 

“This crushing power, which has filled us at 
once with delight and terror, tended towards a 
tragic catastrophe, the solemn significance of which 
is brought before our mind in the second move- 
ment of the. Symphony. The tone-poet clothes 
this ider in the musical garb of a dead march. A 
feeling compressed with deep grief and moved by 
solemn sadness is conveyed by this overpowering 
music ;, a serious, manly grief speaks in ‘these 
plaintive sounds of tender sadness, of memory, of 
tears of love, of mental elevation, of inspired utter- 
ance. This grief contains the germs of a new power, 
which fills us with genial warmth, and which again is 
nourished by this grief; to grief we surrender to the 
point of expiration, but at this very moment we again 
gather fullest strength ; we are determined not to 
succumb, but to suffer. We do not resist grief, but 
we bear it on the strong tide of a bold, manly 
heart. 

“Who could attempt to render in words these 
infinitely varied, but inexpressible feelings, chang- 
ing from grief to exaltation, and thence again to 
tenderest sadness, even to the final extinction in an 
infinite remembrance? ‘The tone-poet alone was 
able to do it in this marvellous conception. 

“Force, divested of its self-reliance by its own 
deep sorrow, is shown in the third movement in a 
state of undisturbed joyfulness. Its wild impulse 
has taken the form of a fresh, healthy activity. We 
have now before us the lovable, cheerful man, who 
joyously, wanders through the regions of nature, 
smilingly surveying the fields and making the woody 
heights resound with the merry notes of the hunter’s” 
horn. All that he feels himself the master tells us 
in this joyful tone-picture. We hear it in the sounds 
of these horns, which give musical expression to 
the beautiful, joyous, and yet tender emotions of 
the human heart. In this third movement the 
poet shows us our emotional nature from a dif- 
erent side to what we have seen in the preceding 
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second movement. There we discovered man in 
his deep sorrow ; here we see him gay and joyously 
active. 

“These two sides the master combines in the 
fourth and last movement in order to show us the 
perfect man, whose feelings are harmonicusly 
attuned, so that even the memory of pain becomes 
a motive of noble action. This finale is, as 
it were, the clear and explanatory counterpart 
of the first movement. There we had all the 
human feelings in manifold utterances, now inter- 
penetrating, now violently repelling each other. 
Here these differences have all been united in a 
harmonious close, which presents itself in a 
sympathetic plastic form. This form the master 
first of all fixes in an extremely simple theme, 
which is placed, clearly and definitely before us, 
and becomes capable of infinite development from 
the gentlest delicacy to the highest power. Round 
this theme—the symbol, as it were, of a firm 
manly individuality—there cling from the begin- 
ning of the movement the tenderer and softer 





emotions which indicate the pure womanly 
element, and this element engrossing more and 
more the manly chief theme (energetic though it 
remains throughout the piece) at last reveals the 
irresistible power of love. This power at the end 
of the movement finds its unimpeded way to the 
heart. The restless motion ceases, and in lofty, 
emotional quiescence speaks love—beginning in 
soft and tender accents, rising to an ecstasy of 
delight, and finally occupying the manly heart to 
its deepest depth. It is here that once more that 
heart expresses the memory of grief; for in its 
love it combines at once joy and grief—joy and 
grief which, in their purest form, are one. Once 
more the heart writhes, and the tear of lofty 
human feeling is shed. But from the ecstasy 
of sorrow rise boldly the joyous accents of the force 
which is now united with love, and in the 
consciousness of which man jubilantly proclaims 
his divine origin. ‘The Master’s genius has 
announced the inexpressible which words could 
only vaguely hint at.’” 


ae 


CONTEMPORARIES’ CRITICISMS. 


“Norfolk News” on Mendelssohn's “ Hymn of 
Praise” at the Norwich Festival, 1569. 


“The holders of five-shilling tickets were regaled 
with this work for the first half of their concert. 
For our own part we felt it to be dreadfully heavy 
when we heard it on a morning, and, of course, in 
an evening it is worse. The opening symphony, 
which seems almost interminable, contains an 
abundance of ingenuity, but little enough of 
inspiration. It begins with two bars of melody, 
delivered by the basses, and is followed (after a 
couple of bars by the whole band) with two bars 
more. ‘Thus there is a strain of four bars, whereof 
the first two form the subject, and the other 
two a sort of counter-subject. Now, a subject of 
two bars is too short to be very interesting, and 
this subject, in particular, has nothing fascinating 
about it ; if heard only once it would pass through 
the mind and be forgotten. 

“But the composer is determined to brand it on 
the memory by endless repetition. It pops up in 
all sorts of places, and is treated in an infinite 
variety of ways. Sometimes, indeed, it is so long 
silent that we begin to hope that we have heard 
the last of it, when bolt, in it comes! like Paul Pry, 
with a ‘hope I don’t intrude!’ But it does 
intrude, till it stings like a gadfly. The chorale 
we take to be a quotation, Like most of the 
German Psalm tunes, it has a pause at the end of 
every line, which somewhat interferes with the 
rhythm. After this dismal ditty has been sung by 





the voices, it is repeated, and this time it is 
accompanied by the band, which executes 
divisions in semi-quavers. Here there are two im- 
provements—the time is taken more quickly and 
the tormenting pauses relinquished. Of course, 
there are redeeming features in the ‘ Hymn,’ but 
not sufficient to atone for the faults we have 
named. If we are occasionally put into good 
humour by a bit of bright melody, the composer 
will not allow us to enjoy it long; and as if to 
render condonation impossible, he knocks us down 
at the last with that fatal phrase which has haunted 
him like a ghost through his work. Of the perfor- 
mance we can speak in terms of unqualified praise. 
The dulcet tones of the wind instruments, the 
brilliant execution of the strings, and the fine 
singing of the principals, together with the tremen- 
dous din of the choruses (for noise pleases some 
people better than music) carried the work 
through in spite of its weary length.” 


Another notice from the same source is worth 
reading, also : 


‘The performances of this evening commenced § 


with Mendelssohn’s Reformation Symphony. 
This piece occupied more than half-an-hour in a 
concert which would have been too_long without it. 
There certainly was one very pleasing movement, 
which might have lasted about five minutes. All 
the rest was ‘leather and prunella.’ One move- 
ment had a sort of air for the strings, accompanied 
with an iteration of one note for the basses, which 
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effect is difficult to explain but easy to imagine. In 
a soldier's band you will often hear some opera 
air executed by the first clarionet, accom- 
panied by the bass instruments with ‘tut, tut, 
prut, prut,’ as Sterne has it when he says, ‘these 
fifths are wickedly strung!’ That was the sort 
of effect produced. But some clapping was 
elicited by the braying of the trombones. These 
instruments are to Mendelssohn in the place of a 
“candle behind the moon!’ (You remember how 
Albert Smith used to say ‘he fetched the house 
down’ with this effect !).” 


This is a more appreciative, and, as events have 
subsequently proved, accurate estimation of a great 
work, from the “Dublin News Letter” of 14th April, 
1742: 

“On Tuesday last, Mr. Handel’s sacred grand 
oratorio, the A/essiah, was performed in the New 
Music Hall in Fishamble Street ; the best judges 
allowed it to be the most finished piece of music. 
Words are wanting to express the exquisite delight 
it afforded to the admiring crowded audience. The 
sublime, the grand, and the tender, adapted to the 
most elevated, majestic, and moving words, con- 
spired to transport and charm the ravished heart 
and ear. It is but justice to Mr. Handel that the 
world should know he generously gave the money 
arising from this grand performance to be equally 
shared by the Society for Relieving Prisoners, the 
Charitable Infirmary, and Mercer’s Hospital, tor 
which they will ever gratefully remember his name ; 
and that the gentlemen of the two choirs, Mr. 
Dubourg, Mrs. Avolio and Mrs. Cibber, who all 
performed their parts to admiration, acted also on 
the same disinterested principle, satisfied with the 
deserved applause of the public, and the conscious 
pleasure of prompting such useful and extensive 
charity. There were above seven hundred people 
in the room, and the sum collected for that noble 
and pious charity amounted to about £400, out of 
which £127 goes to each of the three great and 
pious charities.” 


Another critique, to be found in an issue of the 
“‘ Harmonicon ” of 1823, is interesting :— 


“The new overture by Beethoven opens with a 
kind of marche religieuse—a divine piece of har- 
mony, free from all violent modulations, and cal- 


MapDAME Patti, when she reappeared, after a 


in Verdi’s “ Traviata,” taught the rising generation 


of singers a great lesson. Finer voices are often | 


heard. Nearly forty years’ work has slightly— 


_ very slightly—deteriorated the volume and even the 


compass of Madame Patti’s organ, but its sweetness 





culated to delight and soothe at the same time. 
The principal movement is a fugue of elaborate 
construction, in which the author appears inclined 
to show his knowledge of the learned works that 
have issued from the great schools of Handel, 
Sebastian Bach, and the two Scarlatti’s. It is 
a very scientific production, and so well mixes the 
ancient and modern styles that the partisans of 
both join in its applause. This overture is one of 
the compositions which, to understand thoroughly, 
requires more than a single hearing.” 


Beethoven has, however, a2 more sympathetic 
critic in Hector Berlioz :— 


“The Symphony in C minor seems to us to 
emanate directly and solely from the genius of 
Beethoven. It is his inmost thought that he is 
going to develope in it; his secret griefs, his con- 
centrated rages; his reveries, full of such sad 
heaviness ; his nocturnal visions, his bursts of en- 
thusiasm, will furnish his subject ; and the forms 
of the melody, harmony, rhythm and instrumenta- 
tion will show themselves as essentially individual 
and new as endowed with power and nobleness. 

“ The first movement is dedicated to the paint- 
ing of disordered feelings which overthrow a great 
soul when a prey to despair—not that concen- 
trated, calm despair which borrows the appearance 
of resignation ; not that sombre and dumb sorrow 
of Romeo learning the death of Juliet ; but rather 
the terrible fury of Othello receiving from the 
mouth of Iago the poisoned calumnies which 
persuade him of the crime of Desdemona. It 
is now a frantic delirium, which breaks forth into 
frightful cries, now an excessive depression, which 
has only accents of regret, and bewails itself. 
Listen to those hiccoughs of the orchestra, those 
chords in dialogue between wind and stringed 
instruments, which come and go, always growing 
weaker, like the painful respiration of a dying man, 
then give place to a phrase/full of violence, in 
which the orchestra seems:to rally, animated by a 
flash of fury ; see that “shuddering .mass_ hesitate 
for a moment and then precipitate itself entire, 
divided into two burning unisons like two streams 
of lava, and say if this passionate style is not 
outside and above all that has been produced 
before in instrumental music.” 


| is if anything finer than ever. It would be im- 
lapse of ten years, on the operatic stage, as Violetta | 


possible to exaggerate the perfection of her phras- 
ing, so full of tenderness, so faultless in taste, 
so dramatic, and, above all, so varied; and the 


| same may be said of her superb acting, in which 


branch of her art she is finer now than at any 


| period of her glorious career. 
remains, and the method by which it is controlled ' 


— National Observer. 
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ON PSEUDO-PHILANTHROPY. 


BY ONE oF THE STAFF. 


“In this world there ts no rest for those who live like 
true men.”—CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


I was surprised on reading my proof copy of “The 
Minim” last month to find under the heading, 
““How Many Beans Make Five,” the following 
announcement, ‘Socialists are at heart selfish.” 
Not that there is exactly any untruth in. the state- 
ment, for we are all selfish more or less—most of 
us more—but the remark was evidently intended 
to imply that socialism rested on a groundwork of 
personal gain. And this is where the statement 
conveys a false meaning. If socialism is to exist at 
all it will only do so with the help of those who are 
in the main unselfish—men like Blatchford, who 
decline a highly lucrative berth for the sake of 
principle; men like Fletcher, who resign from a 
‘Daily Chronicle ” for a similar reason ; and other 
“ pseudo-philanthropists.” 

Selfish ! We have no highly-paid officials to help 
our cause; there are no archbishops inthe Labour 
Church with £15,000 per year. And when the 
time comes—as come it will—for the socialist party 
to be represented in the House of Commons the 
members will be men who can be trusted, who sit, 
not for personal reasons, in order to add the coveted 
initials to théir name, and to he able to introduce 


their wives’ and daughters to the‘ best”. society. 


and the like. 

The socialist member will not even ‘sit: because 
it is the correct thing to do so, if one has the time 
and money, as so many (God help us!) do now; 
but because he will feel within himself that:he can; 
and therefore must, do something to help forward 
to a brighter life the teaming millions in this terrible 
chaos man has made of God’s earth. — - : 

Pessimists! Aye, and we must appear: so while: 
the shameful wrongs remain in our midst; whilst 


the able-bodied and willing man, the: weak and: 
' wretched woman, and the helpless child -with its 


immeasurable: capabilities—whilst all these starve, 
—— & 


Most of the great composers were poor con- 
ductors. It is said that when Beethoven con- 
ducted his symphonies the players used ‘to ignore 
his beat and took their time from the first violinist, 
the leader. Schumann shrank ‘from giving the 
initial beat, and did not like to stop the orchestra 
at rehearsals to explain: the interpretation of any 
particular passage. Mendelssohn used to select a 
few passages here and ‘there and work on’ these 
until they went ‘smoothly, but ‘many of the difficult 


‘and the sweater and the’ statesman take their si 
months’ cruise in the Mediterranean, or spend thei 
time in perhaps more doubtful ways still. 

But there are few vea/ pessimists who rally round 
the socialist flag. Underneath the aching forehead 
there is hidden—unacknowledged, perhaps, except 
in the man’s loneliness—a hope, even if not a belief, 
that one day the battles and .storms will be over. 
And with that cruelly distant hope,.the socialist 
plods on, trying to follow in the footsteps of the 
great Leader, but fearing to confess Him and then 
follow not. 

With regard to the abolition of competition no 
sane socialist wishes that. Humanity is luckily too 
complex to admit of perfect equality, and inequality 
implies a certain amount of competition. Healthy 
competition is desirable, and brings out some of 
the best in man, but nineteenth century business 
competition is distinctly unhealthy for master and 
man alike, and many years’ experience of com- 
petitive contract work enables one to speak boldly. 
Under ideal socialism the man who strives the 
most. will-obtain, most honour. Now in. order to 
rise itis practically necessary for many to act in a 
dishonourable way, for surely under-selling, whether 
of rent, labour, or goods, is not just,.and the 
imperceptible lowering of quality is as bad. 

Sir William Harcourt says “‘we are all socialists 
now”—a highly absurd statement—the brotherhood 
of man being by.no means generally acknowledged 
-yet. » As Carlyle tells us, we worship at the shrine 
of clothes too much. Besides clothes he might have 
mentioned blood,..birth, and riches. 

Look, then, at what the man is, not-at what he 
wears: and not what he succeeds in- doing, but 
what he tries, to.do with the powers. he. has makes 
the real man. .,When -we have grasped the fact 
that a degraded man’s best is better than our perhaps 
magnificent, though comparatively easy, success, 
then we are not,.far from.the divine fact of the 
brotherhood of man. 





% HH —— 


' passages were “scrambled through.” When Wag- 
ner came to London in 1877 for the festival at the 
Albert’ Hall, Hueffer says that when he conducted 
he “made the orchestra nervous, and the: musi- 
cians greatly preferred Hans Richter to him.” 
Wagner in his younger days, however, had-been a 
very great condtictor, as had also Weber and 
Berlioz. If few ‘composers had made: | See con- 





ductors, ‘still’ fewér ‘conductors ‘have © any- 
thing as composers.— Musical Conrier'2°' © 
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WEIMAR, ' mot OU 
15th. September, 1873. 


“The other’ day an excursion ‘was’ arranged: to 
Sondershausen, a town ‘about ‘three’ ‘houts’ ride 


‘from’ Weimar ‘in the cars. There was to bed ‘concert 
there in honour of Liszt, and a whole programme 


of his-miusic was to be performed. About: halt-a- 
dozen of the “ Lisztianer ”—as the Weimarese dub 
Liszt's pupils—agreed to go, I, of course, being one. 


‘Liszt himself, the’ Countess von: X. arid | Count Ss. 


were to lead the party. 
The morning we started was one of those perfect 
autumnal days when it is a delight ‘simply to ve. 


‘After breakfast I hurried off'to the station, where I 


met the others, everybody in the highest spirits. 
Liszt and his titled friends travelled in a first-class 
carriage by themselves ; the rest of us went second 
class in the next carriage behind. We were very 
gay indeed, and the time did not seem long till we 
arrived at Sondershausen, where we exchanged our 


‘seats in the cars for seats in'an omnibus, and drove 


to the principal hotel. There were not sufficient 
accommodations for us all, owing to the number of 
strangers who had come to the festival, so Mrs. S. 
and I went to a smaller hotel in a more distant 
part of the town to engage rooms, intending to 
return and dine-with Liszt and the-rest. 

Just as our noisy vehicle clattered up to the inn, 
and some of the gentlemen jumped out to arrange 
matters, the solemn: strains’ of a chorale were 


- heard from a church ‘close by with its grand and 
‘rolling organ accompaniment. 
‘me feel sad to hear it, and a sense of the ¢zansi- 


Somehow it made 


toriness of things came over me. It seemed like one 
of those voices from the other world that call to us 
‘now and then. ° 

After we had. engaged our rooms we drove back 


‘ to the hotel where Liszt was staying, and where we 


were to dine immediately. It was’ in the centre of 
the town, and directly opposite the palace, which 
rose boldly on a sort of eminence with great fligh's 
of stone steps sweeping down to the road on each 
side. It looked very imposing ; an avenue wound 
up the hill to the right of it. In the dining-room 
of the hotel a long table was spread, and all the 
places were carefully set. My place was next 
Count S., and not very far from Liszt, so I was 
very-well seated. Everybody began talking at once 
the minute dinner was served, as they always do at 
table in Germany. 

_ Towards the close of it were the usual number of 


' toasts in honour of Liszt,-to which he’ responded 


in rather a bored sort of way. I don’t wonder he 
gets tired of them, for it is always the same thing. 


“A, DAY. WITH Liszt, 


| { 
Ff Fraulein Fichtner.” 





,, He.did not.seem to, be,in his.usual spirits, and had , 
a fatigued. air. , . f ' 


After dinnér he said, ‘“ Now let us go and see 


‘Fraulein Fichtner was the young lady who was 
going to play his Concerto in A major at the con- 
cert that evening. She is a well-known pianist in 
Germany, and is both pretty and brilliant. 

We siarted in a procession, which is the way one 
always walks with Liszt. It reminds me of those 


‘snowballs the boys roll up at home—the crowd 


gathers as it proceeds! When we got to the house 
we entered an obscure corridor, and began to find 
our way upa dark and narrow staircase. Some one 
struck a wax match. “Good!” called out I Jiszt in 
his sonorous voice. ‘ Leuchten Sie voraus.” (Light 
us up). When we got to the top we pulled the bell, 
and were let in by Fraulein Fichtner’s mother. 
Fraulein Fichtner herself looked no ways dismayed 
at the number of her guests, though we had the air 
of coming to storm the house. She gaily produced 
all the chairs there were, and those who could not 
find a seat had to stand. 

She was in Weimar for a few days this summer, 
‘so we had all met her before, and I had once heard 
her play some duets by Schumann with Liszt, who 
enjoyed reading with ‘ Pauline,” as he calis her. 
It is to her that Raff has dedicated his exquisite 
*“‘Marchen” (fairy story). She isa sparkling brunctte, 
with a face full of intelligence. They say she 
writes charming little poems, and is gifted in various 
ways. Not to tire her for the concert we only 
stayed about twenty minutes. 

Going back Liszt indulged in a little graceful badi- 
nage apropos of the concerto. You know he has writ- 
ten two concertos. The one in E flat is much played, 
but this one in A very rarely. It is excvedingly 
difficult, and is one of the few of his compositions 
that it interests Liszt to know that peop'e play. 
“1 should write-it otherwise if I wrote it now,” he 
explained to me as we were walking along. ‘Some 

passages are very troublesome (hacklig) to 
cxecute. I was younger and less experienced when 
I.composed it,” he added, with one of those 
illuminating smiles “like the flash of a dagger in 
the sun,” as Lenz says. 

When we reached the hotel everybody went in to 
take a siesta—that ‘‘ Mittags-Schlaf,” which is law 
in Germany. I did not wish to sleep, and felt like 
exploring the old town, so Count.S. and I started 
on a walk. 

Sondershausen is a dreamy, sleepy place, with so 
little life about it that you hardly realise there are 
any people there at all. It is pleasantly situated, 
and gentle -hills and: undulations of land are all 
about it; but -it seems as if the town. had been 


dead. for a long time, and this were its grave over 
which one was quietly walking. We took the road 
It was embowered in 


that wound past the castle. 
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trees, and behind the castle were gardens and con- 
servatories. The road descended on the other side, 
and we followed it till we came unexpectedly upon 
a little circular park. Such a deserted, widowed 
little park it seemed! Not a soul did we encounter 
as we wandered through its paths. Bordering them 
were great quantities of berry-laden snowberry 
bushes, of which I am very fond. ‘The park had a 
sort of rank and unkempt aspect, as if it were 
abandoned to itself. The very stream that went 
through it flowed sluggishly along, and as if it hadn’t 
any particular object in life. I enjoyed it very much, 
and it was very restful to walk about it. One felt 
there the truth of B.’s favourite saying, “It doesn’t 
make anydifference. Nothing makes any difference.’ 

Count §S. rattled on, but I didn’t hear more than 
half of what he said. He is a pleasure loving man 
of the world, fond of music, but a perfect materialist, 
and untroubled by souffle vers le beau which 
torments so many people. At the same time he is 
appreciative and very amusing, and one has no 
chance to indulge in melancholy with Azm. 

We sauntered about till late in the afternoon, 
and then returned to the hotel for coffee before 
going to the concert, which began at seven. The 
concert hall was behind the palace, and seemed to 
form a part of it. Liszt, the Countess von X. and 
Count S. sat in a box, aristocratic fashion; the rest 
of us were in the parquet. 

I was amazed at the orchestra, which was very 
large, and played gloriously. It seemed to meas fine 
as that of the Gewandhaus in Leipsic, though I sup- 
pose it cannot be. “Why has no one ever mentioned 
this orchestra to me ?” I asked of Kellermann, who 
sat next, “and howis it one finds such an orchestra 
in such a place?” ‘QOh,” said he, “ this orchestra 
is very celebrated, and the Prince of Sondershausen 
is a great patron of music.” This is the way it is in 


\ 





Germany ; every now and then you have these sur- 
prises. You never know when you are going to stum- 
ble upon a jewel in the most out-of-the-way corner, 

We were all greatly excited over Fraulein 
Fichtner’s playing, and it seemed very jolly to be 
behind the scenes, as it were, and to have one of 
our own number performing ; we applauded tre- 
mendously when she came out. She was not 
nervous in the least, but began with great aplomb, 
and played most beautifully. The concerto made 
a generally dazzling and difficult impression upon 
me, but did not “take hold” of me particularly. 
I do not know how Liszt was pleased with her 
rendering of it, for I had no opportunity of asking 
him. She also played his Fourteenth Rhapsody, 
with orchestral accompaniment, in most bold and 
dashing style. Fraulein Fichtner is more in the 
bravura than in the sentimental line, and has a 
certain breadth, grasp, and freshness. 

The last piece on the programme was Liszt’s 
Choral Symphony, which was magnificent; the 
chorus came at the end of it, as in the Ninth 
Symphony. Mrs. S. said she was familiar with it 
from having heard Thomas's Orchestra play it in 
New York. That orchestra, by the way, from what 
I hear, seems to have developed into something 
remarkable. It is a great thing for the musical 
¢ducation of the country to have such an organisa- 
tion travelling every winter. And what a revelation 
is an orchestra the first time one hears it—even if 
it be but a poor one !—Music come bodily down 
from heaven ! 

And there, in their. musical darkness, the Ameri- 
cans in the provinces are having an orchestra of 
the very highest excellence burst upon them in 
full splendour. What could be more American ? 
They always have the best or none!—From 
“ Music Study in Germany,” by Amy Fay. 


——EEKNE—— 


THE clock which was placed in the tower of 
Si. Paul’s Cathedral, London, is the largest in the 
British Isles. The dials (there are three of them) 
are each 17 feet in diameter, and the figures upon 
them are each 2 feet 9 inches in length. The 
pendulum is 15 feet long, and the ball at its lower 
end weighs 700 pounds. It is provided with a 
Phelps bell, which weighs five and one quarter 
tons, and the bells are struck by a hammer weighing 
20g pounds. Each of the weights weigh 1,200 
pounds. The hands are made of-pure copper. 
That which marks the minutes is 9 feet 6 inches 
in length, the other exactly 5 feet. 





THE influence of Crlyle upon his time is a fact 
of the first magnitude. The younger generation 








can hardly understand what an effect was wrought 
upon the public mind when that strange, new, 
bewildering force first made itself manifest in our 
literature. With all his dogmatism, it must be 
said for Carlyle that he did his best to teach men 
to think for themselves. What Mr. Ruskin 
(another dogmatist) has done to make us all open 
our eyes and see the clouds and the mountains 
and the trees and the flowers for ourselves, Carlyle 
has done for us as regards human nature and 
human history His tcaching was often wrong ; 
but he generally tried to teach in the right way. 
The truth first of all was his motto—the realities of 
things, not the “simulacra”—the “Eternal verities,” 
not the hitherto accepted cons entionalities.— Daily 
News. 
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Our next issue will contain a Portrait and Biography of Mr. Walter Macfarren, Resu!t of 
November Competition, Particulars of a new Competition, and Articles (specially written for this 
journal) of practical interest. 
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HE best organists of fifty years ago, apart from brilliant execution and mechanical skill, were 
undoubtedly possessed of many excellent qualities as accompanists, and especially were they 
distinguished as extempore performers. There were, of course, then as now, many who admirably 
carried out the Scriptural admonition, “ Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth ; 
and others of the type of that organist who, using the pedals for the first time without the couplers 
and pedal pipes, afterwards remarked that he had not made a single mistake! Still, whether the 
beautiful qualities of the solo stops in the many organs built or renovated by Bishop, Hill, Walker, 
Lincoln, Gray, Bevington, and others, may in the first place have encouraged the practice of extem- 
pore playing or not, it is certain that, from some cause or other, the art has jargely decayed since 
the time in question. Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn and other great composers were noted for 
the simultaneous conception and rendering of their musical thoughts, although Mendelssohn is under- 
stood not to have been favourably disposed to a univer-al adoption of the art. Some writers have 
accounted for the decline of extemporaneous preludes. and voluntaries by the fact that the extra 
study entailed in the execution of modern compositions, and the modern “high pressure” mode of 
working, tend to destroy that feeling of meditation, reflection and inspiration necessary to the satis- 
factory rendering of these extempore effusions. The late Mr. Turle, organist of Westminster Abbey, 
had a high reputation for the clever introductions to anthems; and these preparatory inventions are 
still a special feature at the Temple Church. It is recorded that Thomas Attwood, formerly organist 
at St. Paui’s, greatly enjoyed hearing the late George Cooper, when quite a youth, extemporise on 
the St. Paul’s organ. 

Almost every organist of the period made large use of: “‘voluntaries” and “interludes” of 
an extempore character, it being then the rule in many churches to have a short break at the end 
of each verse of the hymn, where a few bars were often played on the organ with good effect. This 
custom is still prevalent in Germany in many churches, where they also make a long pause at the 
end of each line of the verse, as indicated in the Chorale in Mendelssohn’s “ Lobgesang.” It is 
not surprising that under these circumstances mighty effects in the singing of the Chorale are obtained, 
each rest seeming to act as an incentive to further efforts and also (affording ample breathing time) 
causes each vocalist to feel “like a giant refreshed with wine” (or Lager beer), as they “with 
measured beat and slow” pursue the ‘even tenour of their way.” 





[By a regrettable oversight we omitted to announce that the photograph of Mr. Manns, repro- 
duced last month, was by Messrs. Negretti & Zambra, of the Crystal Palace.] 
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MR. E. CHARLWOOD DUNKLEY. 


This rising young composer was born at 
Portland, where he still lives, in October, 
1871. : He was a pupil of a local professor, 
Mr. H, A. Hurdle, a.r.a.M., and published 
his first piece in 1891—a “ Polish Dance.” 
Since that time Messrs. Ashdown, Limited, 
have issued many other light and pleasing 
compositions from his pen, very suitable 
for teaching purposes and drawing-room 


use, amongst which may be named “ Hun- 





garian Gipsy Dance,” ‘* Melodia Amoroso,” 
“Scandinavian Song,” and several others. 
Mr. Dunkley is a'so the composer of 
vocal music, organ pieces, and works for 
stringed instruments, all of which are 


melodious and well constructed. 
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‘PRIZE -COMPETITION.—No. 21. 


The following letters, when properly arranged, 
comprise the title and composer’s name of a most 
successful and popular opera. 


Competitors are required to give :— 

a. The title and name of composer. 

4. Year of birth. 

¢. The names of two other favourite works by 
the same composer. 


1. The Coupon below must be filled. in and 


returned to our London Office, 84 Newgate Street, 


not later than first post on Zhursday, December 19th, 


the outside of the envelope being marked “ Com- 
petition.” 

2. The Competition is free to all who send in 
their replies wi h.accompanying Coupon attached. 
Competitors may send in more than one answer if 
they choose, but a separate coupon must be used 
for each. we site 

3. The Competitor’s name .and address must be 
orwarded:in a.c/esed envelope bearing on the out- 








side the motto chosen. The Coupon must not be 
enclosed with the name and address, or Competitor 
will be disqualified. " 

4. In the event of a tie the prize will be 
awarded to the Coupon first opened. The 
Editor’s decision must, in all cases, be considered 
final. 

We offer as a prize a handsomely bound copy of 
“ Frederick Chopin,” by Charles Willeby. 





COUPON No. 21. 


(Please cut out-neatly). 
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MUSICIANS AND THEIR -GCOMPOSITIONS: 
By J. R. Grirritus. 
(Published by S. W. Partridge & Co., Paternoster Row ). 


From 1809 to 1820 Beethoven ‘composed, 
among other music, the piano sonatas, Op. 78, 79s 
81a,. (“ Les, Adieux, l’Absence, et Ie Retour,” 
written to commemorate the departure ‘from 
Vienna, in May, 1809, of his friend the Archduke 
Rudolph), 90, 101, and the great Op.’ 106; the 
fifth piano concerto ; the sonatas for piano and 
violin, Op. 96, and for piano and ’cello, Op. 102 ; 
the piano trio in B flat, Op. 97 ; the roth and r1th 
quartets ; two military marches; the music to 
Goethe’s “ Egmont”; the music to the “ Ruins of 
Athens” and “ King Stephen” (performed February 
oth, 1812, at Pesth) ; the seventh and eighth Sym- 
phonies ; the ‘“ Namensfeier” overture ; and the 
music to Goethe’s “Calm Sea” and “ Prosperous 
Voyage.” Although this list of chief compositions 
represents much hard work, it is most likely that 
it would have been considerably longer had it not 
been, for Beethoven’s increasing domestic griev- 
ances and misunderstandings w.th frends. From 
1815, when his brother Casper Carl died, leaving 
him with the guardianship of his son Carl until 1820, 
his life was one round of never-ending law troubles. 
For, justly unsatisfied with the character of the 
boy’s mother, to whom he took a violent dislike, 
he obtained legal: power to take the lad away from. 
her, and to put him in other and more qualified 
hands to be*educated. Against this the widow 
after a time appealed, and with success. » This 
result was followed by other suits on Beethoven’s 
part, until at last the court decided in his favour. 
But this decision did not come about till: the 
beginning of 1820; and when it arrived he soon 
after discovered that the youth, for whose interest 
he ‘had sacrificed: so much precious time and 
energy, was not worthy of his protection and affec- 
tion.. The lad became a regular scapegrace, and 
gave his. long-suffering uncle no end of. trouble. 
But, ‘sorely triedas he was, Beethoven clung to 


him, and endeavoured to do all in his power to , 


advance the interests of his brother’s son. 

In addition to the anxiety on behalf of his 
nephew, Beethoven was perpetually in trouble over 
his apartments and servants. His diary is full 
of such prose remarks as ‘the kitchen-maid came,” 
soon followed by the terse statement “the kitchen- 
maid left.” What,he suffered in this way must 
have been indescribable. He had to be on the 
watch, or he would discover some of his precious 
manuscripts taken to light the stove, or for other 
purposes. He did miss an important part of the 
famous Mass in D on one occasion, and ultimately 


found it in the kitchen wrapped round’ some old: 
As a means of settling matters he once + 


boots ! 





got ‘rid of ’sér¥ants altogether, and attémpted to do 
without them. But this arrangement did not last 
long. ‘He was ‘obliged to go back to the old order 
of things. ‘However, for a time a kind matron, 
Frau Streicher, took matters in hand and kept sur- 
veillance ‘over the ‘servants, and in many ways 


‘restored order to’ the once disarranged ‘“ home.” 
‘About 1820° Beethoven wrote the piano sonata 
“in E, Op. rag, and in 1821 and 1822 he completed 


respectively those in A flat (Op. 110) and C minor 
(Op. 111), his last three works on a grand scale for 
his favourite and much-loved instrument. Mos- 


‘chéles, doubtless, had in his mind these, among 


others, when he asserted that the study of Beet- 
hoven’s sonatas should not be entered upon until 
after the mind ‘had been well and suitably edu- 
cated. Unquestionably the greater the mind of 
the artist who renders them the better will their 
wealth of beauty be made manifest’; for there are 
numberless instances in this music where no marks. 
of expression would produce a desired result if 
played by people of undeveloped faculties. At the 
time that Beethoven was writing the sonata in E, 
he was busily engaged in his monumental Mass in 
D, the “Missa Solemnis.” While at work upon it, he 
threw himself heart and soul into the task. Of the 
Credo, ke himself wrote on the cover, “ From the 
heart it has come, to the heart it shall penetrate.” 
When composing the ‘‘ Ed vitam venturi” he was 
described by Shindler as being ina “state of 
absolute detachment from the terrestrial world.” 
After twenty-four hours of fasting, a period during 
which he had shut himself in his room, and had 
been heard “‘ singing, howling, stamping,” he came 
out and was received by Shindler and a friend in a 
half-famished condition. But, notwithstanding the 
enormous concentration. of energy he devoted to 
the work, he was more or less three years in writing 
it, and it was fully two years late for the occasion 
for which he ,had. intended it, viz., the installation 
of the Archduke Rudolph to the Archbishopric of 


_Olmiitz, 


The composition is tremendously difficult, and 
much practice has to be given to it before it can 
bé adequately performed. Parts of the work were 


‘given at a concert in May, 1824, under the com- 


poser’s direction. In England the whole work was 
produced in 1846 by the Philharmonic Society, 


under Costa, and has been given in this country on 


a‘ few occasioris since. This work was followed by 
anothet masterptéce, the ninth and last Symphony, 
more familiarly known as the Choral Symphony. 


Some‘critics claim’ that this is the highest point of 


Beethoven’s genius, and ‘his crowning work. - Any- 
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how, it was one which occupied his thoughts fur 
many years, as is proved by his sketch books, 
wherein so far back as 1813 may be seen the 
germs of the Scherzo; while there are found 
sketches of the first movement in 1816. The 
development of his accumulating themes, however, 
occupied him specially during the summer of 1823, 
and absorbed him as completely as had previously 
the Missa Solemnis. It was really written for the 
London Philharmonic Society, but for some 
reason or other it was first performed in Vienna, in 
May, 1824, at the same concert at which a portion 
of the Mass was performed. The reception of the 
symphony was most enthusiastic, and it was during 
the applause that greeted it that the pathetic 
incident in connection with his deafness occurred. 
The composer was standing with his back to the 
audience, all unconscious of the manifestations of 
applause, when the contralto soloist, Madlle. 
Ungher, turned him round that he might see 
the demonstrations which he was unable to 
hear. Immediately he did so, it occurred to the 
audience why he had not turned round before, 
and the sense of his affliction so touched them 
that they as one man sent up round after round of 
applause. This remarkable symphony derives its 
name of the Choral from the employment of 
voices—solo and chorus—in the final movement. 
The words are selected from Schiller’s ‘Ode to 
Joy,” a poem that had attracted Beethoven’s 
attention thirty years before; and the theme to 
which they are set, after many trials and mortifica- 
tions, ultimately emerged into the dignified and 
magnificent melody here shown :— 
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This employment of voices in a symphony— 
already foreshadowed in the Choral Fantasia—was 
of course a great novelty ; but, though well re- 
ceived at first, it was some time before the work 
attained the popularity it now enjoys. After the 
completion of this colossal masterpiece, Beet- 
hoven’s compositions consisted chiefly of a few 
string quartets and other pieces. His nephew’s 
doings, notwithstanding all his love and devotion, 
continued to cause him much uneasiness. The 
young fellow’s career was a record of failures and 
ingratitude. The uncle’s letters to him were most 
touching. One runs thus, in reply to a letter from 
Carl threatenirg to take some rash step :—“‘ Say no 
more, only come to my arms ; not one harsh word 
shall you hear. You shall be received as 
lovingly as ever.” In October, 1826, he and his 
nephew went to stay at the house of his brother 
Johann, at Gneixendorf, a place about fifty miles 
from Vienna. Here the composer put the final 
touches to several quartets; and in November, 
when the weather broke, they returned to Vienna. 
But the journey caused the older man his death. 
They were so unfortunate as not to be able to get 
a closed carriage, and were compelled to travel 
in an open vehicle, exposed to the inclemency of 
the weather. The result was that on arriving at 
the capital, Beethoven had to take to his bed, and 
had an attack of pneumonia, upon which dropsy 
supervened. This combination was too much 
even for his strong constitution ; and after linger- 
ing on for nearly four months, he passed away 
during a heavy thunderstorm, on March 26th, 
1827. Thus, from early life to the moment of his 
death, Beethoven’s career was passed chiefly in 
never-ending struggles with adverse circumstances. 

On the 29th the remains of the great man were 
affectionately committed to the earth in the 
presence of a vast concourse of people. The 
words, ‘‘ Beethoven is dead!” came as a shock to 
every one familiar with the well-known figure ; and 
the people, rich and poor, turned out in great 
numbers to follow him to the grave in Wahring 


‘Cemetery. In 1863 the remains were exhumed 


and re-buried on account of the neglected state of 
the grave. Since then, in 1888, they have been 
removed from Wahring to the Central Cemetery, 


as "sities where, close to those of Haydn and near the 
©: $, 0° see rf =e e: * 5 #8 2p S_ | | Mozart monument, they now rest. 
Sth a. A F—= Ai 5 Ben On the obelisk surmounting his grave is the one 
name— Beethoven. 
Se a 


Tue words of the Christmas carol which is sung 
under every German Christmas tree, “Stille Nacht, 
Heilege Nacht,” were composed in the year 1818 
by a Catholic village priest, named Joseph Mohr. 
The words were set to music by Gruber, the choir. 








master, and it was sung for the first time on 
Christmas Day, 1818, in the village church of 
Oberndorf. Never before has any song been so 


quickly and universally adopted as a national 
* volkslied.” 
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SEEING WITH OUR EARS. 


If hearing with our eyes is an. important faculty 
in the equipment of the real musician, not less is 
it desirous that he shall be able to write out, if 
necessary, what he hears. Seeing with one’s ears 
is, as it were, the:necessary complement of hearing 
with one’s eyes ; if you can do one you can, more 
or less, do the other also, and each are equally 
important, and each especially the essential pos- 
sessions of the true musician. 

The last few years has witnessed an improve- 
ment in the method of imparting musical instruc- 
tion in very many ways, and one of the most 
valuable new departures has been the introduction 
of the study of musical dictation. ‘Till the ear is 
cultivated to the apprehension of detail, no 
musical performance can be ever properly appre- 
ciated, and but vague, and the most general, 
criticism is possible. The good points of a perfor- 
mance remain in danger of being overlooked, and 
the bad ones passed over as well, unless the ear is 
thoroughly accustomed to recognise not only such 
general crudities as inaccuracy of intonatiun, but 
also to perceive how the good effects are pro- 
duced. 

The importance of the study of “musical 


dictation ” has been recognised by Sir John Stainer, 
who has included a work on the subject in his 
valuable series of “ Primers,” published by Messrs. 


Novello, Ewer & Co.; but unfortunately the 
apathy of many: parents and the incompetence of 
many teachers bars the way for their fullest use. 








Every person can see that it would be absurd to 
say that one was taught to read and write properly 
if you could only read what was written, and were 
not able to write what was said ; yet many people 
are- more: than content if their children can 
accomplish less than half the corresponding ability 
in matters musical. 

It is quite true that one person has a special 
gift for reading and the other for writing, and so: 
on; but our great point is that education is not 
complete until both the analytical and synthetical 
processes are equally easy and equally developed. 

Every person who calls himself or herself at all 
musical should be able to write out both melody 
and harmony of such things as a chant or hymm 
tune, which has been heard and repeated many 
times, as at a Sunday service ; and unless this is: 
perfectly easy of accomplishment there is a flaw in 
the system of musical education you have had— 
somewhere. 

It is a hopeful sign of the times that the 
principle underlying the idea of ‘‘ seeing with our 
ears”’ is recognised in the Board and other primary 
schools in the country ; and we wish we could say 
that it was half so well perceived and carried out in 
the ‘Secondary ” ones. How many of our readers 
who may have been to expensive “ High” and 
“ Private” schools, we wonder, could successfully 
compete—in the elementary stage even—with 
some of our ragged children of the “ Board” 
School ? 


——-F HH HH 


A MODEL 


Master.—How is the guitar (cafarrh, I mean !) 
to-day ? 


Pupit.—I think I have. quite lost it, thanks to | 


your prescription. 

MastEr.—Yes, it is a fine one. 
cold can be cured at the outset if prompt measures 
are taken. It is the neglected cold that damages. 
All you want are two nightcaps when it comes on 
—the one with strings, the other with sugar, 
lemon and a spoon ; or a cup of very hot Bovril is 


even better, then cover yourself up warm in bed, | there are certain stages in their progress when they 


I have | have to obey their teacher on trust, as it were, not 


| being always able to see or understand the reasons 


and you will beall right in the morning. 
cured myself of lots of these attacks in this way. 
When you are free again you must try to tone the 
system up gradually to withstand co’d. 


fresh air breathed through the nostrils and plenty 
lusty as the eagle ; and now for hard work. 


Pupit.—The scales first, as usual, I suppose ? 
By-the-bye, why do you always make me sing so 


No | 
mufflers, no comforters, and no furs ; but plenty of | 


| ward than upward. 
of out-door exercise will make you as strong and | 


SINGING-LESSON. 


many of these, and why downwards more than 
upwards? My cousin Ethel you know learns from 
Signor Beerini, and she always docs her scales 


| both up and down (when she does any, which isn’t 
Nearly every | 


often). Then, why should singers practise scales 
at all? I can understand pianists doing this—or 
fiddlers—because it makes their fingers strong, and 


| they have so many scales in their pieces; but I . 
| don’t see why singers need them. 


MAstER.—My dear young lady, with all pupils 


for his recommendations; but as you ask me, I 
will tell you why we practise scales so much, 
and why we practise them more often down- 
The object of practising 
at all is to strengthen muscles, tendons, etc., and 


| we want to do this in the most rapid, thorough 


and efficacious way. Scales practised slowly com- 
bine so many difficulties that they really are 
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economical ways of saving time. We get control 
of breath, practice in register binding, and making 
the voice even and without breaks, as well as tune, 
the ear and make jt accustomed to musical intona- 
tion. For it must not be forgotten that singing in 
tune is more a matter. of the mind than the body. 
The man who habitually sings out of tune is 
deficient in musical perception as certainly as the 
man who tumbles over wheelbarrows is deficient 
in sight. 

PupiL.—I thought fatigue was the usual cause of 
flattening and super-abundant energy the cause of 
sharpening ? 

MastTerR.—Yes, one may flatten occasionally 
from fatigue, or sharpen from anxiety, but the 
chronic cases are, I am afraid, ‘beyond cure, 
being afflictions of the intelligence. And now for 
the scales. We will take all the major scales in 
succession, each a semitone higher than the last. 
Commence each at the top and sing very softly. 
No, that’s much too loud, and besides, you had 
not properly filled your lungs. This must be 
done very slowly and gradually—something in 
the way you would make a long sniff at a scent- 
bottle—quite before you think of making a note. 
Now say 4A / Yes, but you must open your 
mouth just the tiniest bit before you sing the 
sound ; and then it must be made ever so softly, 
but quite clearly, and I want you to hold it while 
I count four slowly. 

Purit.—Yes, but that is just what I can’t do; I 
am quite exhausted when you get to three! 

MASTER.— But you must exert strength of will 
and determine that you hold it out! Try again. 
Ah ! that is better. Now take a long breath and 
go for the next note in the scale. Yes, that is 
better. When you come to the lower notes of the 
scale take them in the same kind of voice that 
you began in; don’t break into the thicker 
register. 

Pupit.—But the lower notes are so weak unless 
I do! : 

Master.—Yes, but they will soon get strong if 
you continually and regularly practise them; take 
them for about the four or five keys quite in the 
middle of the voice, z.e., of which you can sing 
both the lower and upper keynotes without strain. 


‘ 





Now for the: intervals and so/-fegei. The former 
must be practised in all keys, and you should 
transpose the ‘very simple exercises accordingly, 


which will be good practice in other ways arid tend - 


to make you a real musician—which few singers 
are, you know. 

PupiL.—Will the: practice of intefvals help me 
to sing at sight ? 

MastER.—Well, only indirectly. 


succession, but as these are simply the diatonic 


notes of the scale, alike in all keys, it won’t’ help 


you much in sight-singing—bécause it takes no 
note of the fact that the irtervals are sometimes 
major and sometimes minor, whilst they are often 
also to be found augmented and diminished, and 
unless the eye can readily distinguish which are 
which, ‘and the brain comprehend their special 
nature, real sight-singing is out of the question. 
The tonic method (I don’t mean onic sol-fa) is the 
best way of reading music, and you should apply 
the “moveable Doh” to all your Concone and 
Bordogni so/-fegsi, instead of the old-fashioned 
“fixed Doh.” 

Puri, —-And now may I take the ‘‘ Chorister ?” 

MastTerR.—-Yes, let us just run over the principal 
features. You must commence in a quiet and un- 
affected way with good rich tone—not too loud at 
first ; at the words ‘‘ One boy’s sweet voice above 
the rest” we want a good crescendo, followed by a 
diminuendo, and vallentando for the close of the 
verse. The time must be fairly strict—not too 
much rvudato, you know—and as in all narrative 
songs the words very distinct. ‘lhe vowels are the 
musical sounds, and the consonants the com- 
mencements or terminations of the syllables... One 
are the bones and the other the flesh. Make the 
vowels as sustained and\smooth as you can, and 
the consonants as short, sharp and decided as 
possible. In the last verse there is an effective 
climax to be worked up to, and you must keep 
some power in reserve until you have reached it ; 
don’t exhaust all your energies before the time. 
Dear me, our half-hour is up ! 

Pupi_.—Many thanks, I have enjoyed my lesson 
very much, and I shall have the song quite ready 
for you the next time. 


—* KK kK—— 


{ Ir is curious to note how very closely other 
composers have followed Mozart, and how greatly 
they are indebted to him. Page upon page of the 
early Beethoven is written in the phraseology of 
the later Mozart ; in nearly every bar of “ Faust,” 
not to mention “ Romeo and Juliet,” avowedly the 
fruit of a long study of “ Don Giovanni,” a faint 





echo of Mozart’s voice comes to us with the voice 
of Gounod ; Anna’s cries, ‘‘ Quel sangue, quella 
piaga, quel volte,” with the creeping chromatic 
chords of the wood-wind, are in the very accent of 
Isolde’s ‘’Tis I, belov’d,” and the solemn phrase 
that follows, in ‘the scene where Tristan died.— 
Saturday Review. 


1 It is true that’ 
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FROM THE, EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


The autumn and.winter.musical season is now in 
London fully an active one ; spring and summer, it 
is true, are perhaps. more given over to ultra 
fashionable musical gatherings where music is little 
more than..a cloke.for conversation or something 
useful for filling up time, but I regard the autumn 
and winter as having far more of a really healthy 
musical atmosphere than the summer. 


Concerts have been so thick and numerous that 
it is impossible to refer to them all by name. 
Chamber, orchestral and “ popular” concerts are 
all in full swing, and all really good things get well 
patronised. - ‘he poorer concerts, however, come 
off badly, for which I can’t say I’m sorry. They 
are of scarcely any artistic worth and little better 
than begging institutions. 


Amongst the many agents who are pushing 
forward their protégés, Mr. Ernest Cavour is among 
the best, and he has been most active lately. He 
has given several concerts, at which some 
promising débutantes have appeared; and Mr. 
Rosario Scalero, the new violinist, also made his 
initial bow to a London audience under his 
auspices. With improved physique and a few 
more years added to his head this artist will come 
to the front. The greatest debt we owe to Mr. 
Cavour is the re-introduction of Reisenauer to 
London. He played here a few years ago, and 
was lost in the crowd ; now he isa star of the first 
magnitude. I never heard any more magnificent 
playing in my life than he gave us at his first recital; 
no, though I can recall performances by Liszt, 
Rubinstein and Von Bulow. It is Reisenauer’s 
own fault if he does not attain and retain the 
highest pinnacle of fame open to a pianist. 


_ Herr Rosenthal, too, has deepened his first 
impressions. It was rather fine to observe the 
usually stolid face of the ‘‘ Monday Pops’” audience 





as they. gradually were aroused out of a lethargic 
state to,gnejof,wonder and admiration at his mar- 
vellous performances. 


The Queen’s Hall Choir made an excellent first 
appearance on,.the 13th, giving Mendelssohn's 
** Athalie,” * Walpurgis Night ”. and Beethoven’s 
“Choral Fantasia.” I yield to no one in my 
admiration 6f Beethoven’s mighty genius, but I 
can’t stand the “Choral Fantasia ;” it was little 
more than an experiment.in the way of composition, 
and the effect, until at Teast the voices enter, is to 
me inexpressibly tedious. -Miss Palliser, however, 
played the pianoforte; part excellently. The choir, 
though not striking one as particularly powerful, is 
well balanced, the tone is good, and the attack and 
expression excellent. 


A large number of answers to correspondents 
are delayed because the member of our staff who 
deals with them is worked to death, and can’t at 
present find leisure to complete them. I hope 
next month he will be able to wipe up arrears. 


I observe that. Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston 
& Co., Limited, are bringing out a “‘ National 
Portrait Gallery of British Musicians,” which will no 
doubt bea most useful and interesting work, as it 
is to contain many hundreds of portraits of 
eminent living British musicians, or musicians who 
have permanently settl d in the British Isles, with a 
short biography of each. It bas received the support 
of the leading musicians of the country, and is 
inscribed to Sir Joseph Barnby, Mr. Manns, Mr. 
Cowen, Sir John Stainer, Dr. Parry, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan and others, “ by their special sanction and 
permission.” It will without doubt be a standard 
work, and truly representative of Britis art; the 
editor is Dr. J. Warriner, an occasional contributor 
to our columns, and a gentleman especially fitted 
for su-h a position. 


we eee te 
RESULT OF PRIZE COMPETITION, No. 19. 


Strange to say, there has been a wonderful 
unanimity about the voting on the question of 
difficulty in singing the Handel choruses selected. 
Nearly every one has plumped for “ And He shall 
Purify ”—a very satisfactory result from the Com- 
petition Editor’s point of view, because it saved 
him a considerable amount of time that would of 
necessity be expended in closely checking the 
votes recorded if two or three totals had run 
very close, and that being the dictum of the 
majority we declare it the winner. 

We fully expected to find “ Let us Break their 





Bonds” and “He Trusted in God” well to the 
front—the former, perhaps, especially so—as the 
leads are catchy and the florid passages by no 
means easy to get well together. 

The first coupon opened voting for “ And He 
shall Purify ” bore the motto ‘‘ Nil Desperandum,” 
the winner’s name and address being— 


Miss E. JOLLYMaN, 
Elm Bank, 
Bromley, Kent, 
to whom the prize offered has been sent. 
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COMING CONCERTS. 


December Ist.—Queen’s (large) Hall: Sunday Afternoon 
Orchestral Concert at 3.30; National Sunday League at 7. 

2nd. —Queen’s (large) Hall: Mr. G. E. Clark’s eal at 
8. Queen’s (small) Hall: Miss Winifred Parker and Miss 
Rose Williams’ Concert at 8. 

3rd.—Queen’s (large) Hall: Stock Exchange Orchestral 
Society at 8. Queen’s Small Hall: Messrs. Essex and 
Cammeyer’s Recital at 3; Messrs. Essex and*Cammeyer’s 
Recital at 8. 

4th.—Queen’s (large) Hall: Royal Engineers’ Band 
Concert at 3; Royal Amateur Orchestral Society at 8. 
Queen’s (small) Hall: Messrs. Essex and Cammeyer’s 
Recital at 3 ; Messrs. Essex and Cammeyer’s Recital at 8. 

5th.—Queen’s (large) Hall: Miss V. Featherstone’s Concert 
at 3; Guildhall School of. Music at 8. Queen’s (small) 
Hall: Bernhard Carrodus’ String Quartette at 8. 

6th.—Queen’s (small) Hall: British Chamber Music 
Concert at 8. 

7th.—Queen’s (large) Hall: London Ballad Concert at 3; 
Polytechnic Concert at 8. Queen’s (small) Hall: Mr. 
Charles Fry’s Recital at 3. 

8th.—Queen’s (large) Hall, Sunday Afternoon Orchestral 
Concert at 3.30; National Sunday League at 7. 

gth. —--Queen’s (large) Hall: Madame Albani’s Concert 
at 3. 

10th. —Queen’s (small) Hall: Miss M. E. Wilson’s Con- 
cert at 8 





11th.—Queen’s (large) Hall: Queen’s Hall Choir— 
‘** Samson ”’—at 8. Queen’s (small) Hail: Righerd Gompertz 
String Quartette at 8.15. 

13th. —Queen’s (large) Hall: Royal Artillery Band Concert 
at 3. 
14th.—Queen’s (large) Hall: Polytechnic Concert at 8. 
Queen’s (small) Hall : Mr. Charles Fry’s Recital at 3. 

15th.—Queen’s (large) Hall, Sunday Afternoon Orchestral 
Concert at 3.30; National Sunday League at 7. 

16th.—Queen’s (small) Hall: M. Siloti’s Pianoforte 
Recital at 3; Mr. B. L. Selby’s Concert at 8. : 

17th.—Queen’s (large) Hall: R.A.M. Orchestral Concert 
at 3. Queen's (small) Hall: Miss Zoe Pyne’s Concert at 3. 

19th. —Queen’s (large) Hall: Strolling Players’ Orchestral 
Concert at 8. 

20th.—Queen’s (small) Hall: British Chamber Music 
Concert at 8, 

21st.—Queen’s (large) Hall: Polytechnic Concert at 8. 

22nd.— Queen’s (large) Hall: Sunday Afternoon Orchestral 
Concert at 3.30; ; National Sunday League at 7, 

25th.—Queen’s (large) Hall: Queen’s Hall Choir— 
** Messiah ”—at 3. 

26th.—Queen’s (large) Hall: Mr. George Grossmith’s 
Recital at 3; Boxing Day Concert at 7.30. .% 

29th.—Queen’s (large) Hall: Sunday Afternoon Orchestral 
Concert at 3.30. 


ae ae oe 0 


THERE is a charming Oriental proverb, to the 
effect that inattention is often the highest form 
of consideration, and this is eminently true of the 
art of condolence. Modern men and women do 
not care to be betrayed into outbursts of emvtion, 
and when they are suffering from bereavement 
or any other trouble, the most effective practical 
consolation is generally derived from those whose 
sympathy is made known in manner, but whose 
conversation discreetly avoids or skims over the 
source of grief or anxiety.— Worid. 

\ 

EMILE WALDTEUFEL, THE WALtTz COMPOSER. 
—During his long career as a composer, M. Emile 
Waldteufel has written between three and four 
hundred waltzes, mazurkas, polkas, and other 
dances, the greater number of which have attained 
popularity throughout the world. His waltzes are 
marked by elegance and refinement, his mazurkas 
are melodious and rhythmatic, while his polkas are 
full of spirited conceptions. M. Waldteufel has 
resided in Paris for many years. When asked not 
long ago as to his methods as a composer, he 
replied that inspiration is undoubtedly a divine 
gift ; that it may be born of great joy or profound 
sorrow, or that its source may be, and frequently is, 
woman. ‘ Now that I am a veteran,” added M. 
Waldteufel, “I can speak freely on this point.” 
Among ‘the composer’s most popular productions 
are *‘ Manolo,” “ Bien Aimés,” ‘“ Jeunesse Dorée,” 
“Les Sourires,” “A Toi,” ‘Mon Réve,” ‘ Les 





Sirtnes,” valses, and “ Bonne Bouche” polka.— 


Strand Musical Magazine. 





ART IN THE OccIDENT.—The following is said 
to be a verbatim account of the introduction of an 
eminent violinist to a far Western audience :— 
“Ladies and gentlemen,” began Colonel Handy 
Polk, the well-known real-estate agent, stepping to 
the front of the stage and addressing the audience, 
“it is my privilege this evenin’ to interduce to you 
Signor , the notorious furrin fiddler, who will 
endeavour to favour us with some high-class and 





A No. 1 violin-playin’. The signor was born and | 


raised in Italy, where fiddlin’ is not merely a fad, 
but as much of a business as politics is in this 
country, and when it comes to handlin’ the bow, 
he emphatically knows whur he is at. He hasn’t 


dropped into our midst by accident, but comes — 


under the auspices of the Literary Society, which is 
payin’ his wages and backin’ him to the last gasp. 
So let it be understood that if you happen to have 


any criticisms to offer, you are to do your kickin’ to 


the society, and not to the signor. T’ll jest add 


that if you expect him to swing the fiddle around his © 
head or play it under his leg, like we used to skip — 


stones across the swimmin’-hole when . we : were 
little boys and girls, you may jest as’ well go right 


now and get your money back from the doorkeeper, © 
for the signor hain’t that kind of a player. That’s 


all I have to.say at present. Start her up, signor.” 
—TZom P. Morgan. 
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